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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


Hovss& or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND Crop INSURANCE, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:10 p. m., in room 
1210, House Office Building, Hon. John L. McMillan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McMiuuian. The committee will consider H. R. 5183 and 
H. R. 5188 at this time, bills to prohibit publication by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of any prediction with respect to apple 
prices. 

Copies of these bills will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(H. R. 5183 and H. R. 5188 are as follows:) 


[H. R. 5183, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To prohibit the publication by the Government of the United States of any prediction with respect 
to apple prices 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 15 (d) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act (Act of June 15, 1929; 12 U. S. C. 1141j (d), as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after the word ‘“‘cotton” the words ‘‘or apples’’. 


{H. R. 5188, 84th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To prohibit publication by the Government of the United States of any prediction with respect to 
apple prices 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 15 (d) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act (Act of June 15, 1929; 12 U. 8. C. 1141j (d)), as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after the word ‘‘cotton,’”’ the words ‘‘or apples.” 

Mr. McMituan. At this time we would like to hear from Mr. O. V. 
Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


STATEMENT OF O. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. We ts. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement which 
I will either read or talk, as you prefer. 

Mr. McMituan. Suppose you read it, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting testimony 
with respect to two identically worded bills, H. R. 5183 and H. R. 
5188, both of which would amend section 15 (d) of the Agricultural 
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Marketing Act to prohibit the publication by the Government of the 
United States of any prediction with respect to apple prices. 

The Department of Agriculture is very definitely opposed to these 
bills, as their enactment would seriously hamper work in the agricul- 
tural field, and would be in conflict with the needs of farmers, land- 
grant college workers, and administrators of farm programs who con- 
stantly find it necessary to appraise the current and prospective econo- 
mic conditions affecting agriculture. 

For over 30 years, the Department has engaged in analysis of the 
economic factors affecting prices, supplies, and consumption of each 
of the major farm commodities in an endeavor to develop a continuous 
outlook service for farmers. The average farmer cannot afford to 
collect and analyze all relevant statistical and economic materials 
himself, and the goal of the Department’s outlook activity has been 
to provide agriculture with economic facts and appraisals comparable 
to those available to industry through their research staffs and 
consultants. 

The farmer faces instability of markets and prices probably greater 
than for any other segment of the economy, and stands in particular 
need of accurate economic appraisals if he is to efficiently plan and 
carry forward his production and marketing activities. 

Most farmers obtain their outlook information primarily at the 
local level through county agents and extension specialists, from farm 
organizations, and through the local press. 

But it should be realized that much of this information is based on 
the national outlook and situation reports prepared and released by 
the Department of Agriculture, though the interpretation for the 
country as a whole is frequently modified by State people to fit 
local conditions. 

We are aware of the need for caution in all of our economic forecasts, 
particularly those relating to prices. It should be recognized, however, 
that as far as the farmer is concerned, all discussions of future pros- 
pects for the consumption, utilization, and exports of his products 
have the greatest economic significance to him in terms of their 
impact on prices and income which he may expect to receive. 

In many instances, a statement with respect to the future direction 
or prices to be received by farmers is the most direct and simple way 
of summarizing the complex economic forces which affect his own 
economic position. 

We believe that the interests of farmers are best served by full and 
free discussion of all available information and analyses relating to 
the price and income prospects for agricultural commodities. Accord- 
ingly, we seriously question the desirability of restricting the flow of 
such materials to farmers and to those who serve farmers. 

The proposed bill would prohibit the publication, and presumably 
the discussion, of future price prospects for apples on the part of any 
employee of the department, including cooperative employees of the 
Federal-State Extension Service. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that actually the bill prohibits the 
publication of such statements on the part of any employee of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. McMuizan. He could not make an unofficial statement? 

Mr. Watts. I am pointing out here, although my text is in terms of 
the Department, that the bill, as I read it, prohibits the discussion of 
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apple prices on the part of any employee of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

If this interpretation is correct, it would not only prevent Depart- 
ment officers and field workers from providing positive information 
with respect to farmers’ price prospects, but would even prevent 
them from counteracting rumors from speculators and others which 
spread among farmers from time to time, even though the basic 
economic facts indicate that the real situation is different: 

We feel strongly that our system of economic outlook information 
is one of the most important and fundamental services which we 
provide to American agriculture. 

At the same time, we fully realize the problems which we face in 
making our appraisals accurate and useful. In this connection, all 
general outlook and forecasting material released by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and departmental agencies must first be critically 
reviewed by an outlook and situation board, which is comprised of 
experts from the various departmental agencies, and no report may be 
issued without approval of this board. 

Furthermore, we are constantly engaged in trying to isolate the 
factors which have given rise to errors in our outlook reports, including 
both the basic statistics, and the statistical techniques employed to 
measure factors affecting prices received by farmers. 

As long as farmers and businessmen must make decisions based on 
the probable course of future economic events, continued attention 
must be given to the prospects for foreign and domestic demand and 
= impact on the price and income prospects of agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

The issue at stake, it seems to me, is whether we shall continue to 
provide farmers with the maximum amount of information based on 
the most accurate statistics and best analysis we can develop, or 
whether we shall reduce the amount and quality of information which 
can be disseminated for their use. 

Mr. McMruxan. Mr. Wells, what method does the Department use 
to get this information? What service do they use to secure this in- 
formation? 

Mr. Watts. Mr. McMillan, we, of course, try to develop and main- 
tain a continuous statistician and economic intelligence service. It 
starts with the collection of statistics having to do with crop acreages, 
number of trees, production, stocks, and moves on into the analysis of 
this material by economists and others and finally into an effort to try 
to add up what we know from our statistical information, from our 
observations, as to what probable future trends we may expect in 
marketing and, occasionally, prices. 

Mr. McMiiuan. Do you use the same system that you use in 
cotton? 

Mr. Wetts. We use approximately the same system with respect 
to every agricultural commodity. That is why I have made the 
kind of statement I made here, because we are interested in this 
across the board, of course. 

Mr. McMuuan. I presume you are speaking for the Department? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Wells, would it be appropriate to ask you to 
make some observation as to any of the background in relation to 
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apple price reporting releases of the Department which is perhaps 
developing some difference of opinion? 

Another point, could you advise me also if there are services within 
the apple industry that attempt to provide price information which 
you are familiar with? 

Mr. Wetts. On the general background, we issue for each of the 
major agricultural commodities once every 2 or 3 months as a rule 
what we call a situation statement. 

This happens to be the fruit situation statement, and many of you 
people are familiar with the ones that apply to the commodities that 
you are most interested in. 

These statements go to the people who are interested largely at the 
technical level regarding the situation with respect to the commodity. 

In other words, they go to farmers themselves if they ask for it, 
but largely they go to the extension workers who work with farmers, 
to the farm press. 

We try to bring together first all the pertinent statistical information 
and we do from time to time interpret that in terms of some forecast 
as to the probable trend of future prices. 

I think most of the current discussion which leads to the two bills 
now before you people relate to some statements which were made in 
the fruit situation for July and August 1953, at which time we indi- 
cated that the crop estimate for July was for a larger crop than the 
year before, and it was likely that apple prices would be somewhat 
lower that fall then the preceding fall. 

As a matter of fact, the crop report went steadily downward in the 
next 3 or 4 months and the price stayed up to, or above, the previous 
year’s price and this involved us in a considerable argument. 

This is the kind of chance you always take when you discuss the 
economic future. 

Let us be honest about that. Whether you talk about supplies or 
talk about prices, you are forecasting economic events. 

I have worked all my life in this, and I well remember when I was 
a junior economist in the Department, I went down to South Carolina 
in the hill section, in 1930, I think, and I talked to a group of farmers, 
working with county agents on an experimental project, to see whether 
they would accept, or were willing to accept, the agricultural outlook. 

I remember when I got back to the house of a farmer, he said, 
“Well, you have talked a lot about statistics, this and that. If I were 
to ask a simple question as to what you thought, would you tell me’”’ 
and he pulled out a pamphlet—‘‘or would you send me one of those 
60-page bulletins which I can’t read because of the fine print in it?” 

I say you take a chance always, but there are times and places you 
have to take that and you take it whether you forecast prices or not. 

Last October, for example, in our fruit situation we indicated again 
that the crop estimates were for a considerably larger apple crop in 
1954 than the preceding year. 

Now, I think had we just stopped with the statement that supplies 
are larger this season than last, most people would interpret that as 
unfavorable. 

Looking to consumer demand and export outlets we said that the 
supplies were larger than last season, but we said that the prices would 
be well maintained, which they have been. 
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There are two sides to this. I think we have been substantially 
correct in the trend of prices. We do not try to forecast specific 
prices and we increasingly get away from very short-term prices. 

Now, the question of whether there is within the apple industry 
services of this kind, I do not, myself, work close enough with the 
apple industry to tell you whether there are specific services which 
analyze these factors and forecast apple. prices. There are a num- 
ber of services in the agricultural field, commercial, which give it, 
commercial services, and. there are a great many handlers who send 
out letters at one time or another. 

Our concern about these bills is not so much apples as such, but 
the general proposition as to whether to place a limitation on tech- 
nical experts within the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and very likely within the land-grant colleges on freely discussing 
with farmers the question of income prospects ahead. 

That is why my statement is in the terms it is. 

Mr. Assitrr. It seems to me you are dealing in your testimony as 
much with supplies as you are with prices. As I understand this bill, 
it only limits you as to publicizing the prices, the prediction of prices. 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

What I am saying is that quite often the price of an agricultural 
commodity is made by many forces, the current crop is one force; 
stock on hand is another force. Sometimes the geographical distribu- 
tion. The level of prospective consumer income of the United States 
is very important. 

Quite often export demand is important. 

Mr. Assirr. Plus changes in weather? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, plus the price-support program. 

To a farmer who is running a large organizatiun and following the 
quotations each day, he can evaluate these quite well, but to the 
ordinary person in the street to simply give him a dozen pages of 
statistics discussing each one of those forces, is quite often confusing 
and the question often asked ‘‘How do these factors add up?” 

Mr. Apsirr. Are they to help the ordinary man in the street, or the 
man that produces apples? 

Mr. Weuts. What we are trying to do essentially is to give the 
farmer as true a picture of his economic situation as we know how to do. 

Mr. Assirr. You are trying to help the farmer? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, because we think the farmer is much better off to 
have the best statistics we can give. We discuss the economic situa- 
tion and give the best analysis we can make of the economic situation. 

Our withdrawing from the people would not mean that other 
people don’t engage in this. 

Mr. Assirr. Has the law in regard to cotton been in conflict with 
the needs of the farmers? 

Mr. Watts. I think in many instances it has. 

Mr. Assirr. You think it has done more harm that it has good? 

Mr. Weutts. I think so, yes. 

ny Assirr. How has it hampered the work in the agricultural 
field? 

Mr. Weuus. This has made many discussions of the agricultural 
situation long and tortured when they could have been much shorter 
and simpler. We issue a cotton situation. We get many letters and 
many statements with respect to cotton. 

62204—55——2 
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Mr. Assirr. It just gives you boys a little more work to do? 

Mr. Wetts. And we have many people who one way or another 
want to find out what we think, what is going to happen to cotton. 

The answer is we never tell them directly in terms of price what we 
think will happen. We explain at great length what the price, stocks 
and other situations are. 

Mr. Assirr. You want to give the information to the apple pro- 
ducers whether he wants it or not? 

Mr. Weuts. No, I wouldn’t say I want to give it to the apple pro- 
ducer whether he wants it or not, but I am saying that I feel the agri- 
cultural outlook work generally has strong support from the farm 
organizations. I feel when you start putting limits on it because at 
some place down the line you are wrong, it is very easy to step a little 
farther and say, “Well, also let us provide in the crop and livestock 
estimates a certain kind of estimate will not be made unless it happens 
to be farming.” 

I think once you get the proposition that you don’t say things unless 
they are favorable, the people lose confidence in what you are doing. 

Mr. Assirr. What is the objection to publicizing the supply and 
demand factor and leaving off the price factors in it? 

It is simply a guess on the part of somebody sitting up in the 
office? 

Mr. We tts. I agree with you. We think an objective appraisal 
of that is worthwhile. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you not think that what you predicted in 1953 
was of tremendous harm to the apple industry? 

Mr. Wetts. I very much doubt it. I think actually had the crop 
been as large as the beginning estimate, what we predicted would have 
been right, and when the crop turned out lower the prices held at 
about the preceding year. 

Mr. Assirr. You think the prediction did not have any effect on 
the price of apples? 

Mr. WE ts. I wouldn’t say it had no effect. It did not materially 
change it. We changed our estimate as the crop came down. 

Mr. Assirr. What is the advantage to the department to predicting 
prices? 

Mr. We ts. The advantage to the department is that we try to 
conduct a service for farmers. The farmer organizations and the farm 
press. 

Mr. Assirr. I am assuming that the farm organizations in the 
apple-producing areas do not want this? 

Mr. Wetts. We try to conduct this as objectively as we know how 
and we conduct it with the full realization that we are taking chances, 
We conduct it with the full realization that we ought to be cautious. 

seg can’t conduct it on the ground that everything we say is favor- 
able. 

Mr. Assirr. What is the advantage to the department of your 
making these predictions? The apple producers apparently do not 
want it. Apparently the department does. What advantage does 
it give the department to be able to make these price predictions? 

I am not talking of supply predictions. I am talking of price 
predictions. 

Mr. We ts. As a rule we don’t immediately use these except as we 
get into administrative programs or we are asked for school-lunch 
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purposes or asked for subsidy purposes at which time we do forecast 
for administrative purposes. 

This does not prohibit us from doing that within the Department 
itself. But the directive to us from the Congress is to direct an 
economic outlook service. 

Since the apple argument has come up, since the apple people have 
raised these questions, we have been very careful about forecasting 
apple prices. I say there are still occasions where it appears to me 
that a statement on our part is worthwhile. 

Mr. Mctnrrre. Is it your position that you are reasonably predict- 
ing specific prices or trends? 

Mr. We tts. We do not try to predict specific prices. We are 
largely interested in the direction in which the situation is going and 
we frankly are far more interested in the economic education with 
respect to supplies and demand favors and the relation between them 
than we are in the specific forecast, as such. 

Mr. McIntire. In making a comparison of the precedent set in 
the cotton legislation relative to predictions, is there an exact parallel 
in that situation where, on the one hand, you are dealing with a 
perishable as here in the case of apples; and on the other hand dealing 
with a commodity that is not only nonperishable, but price supported? 

I mean, in your opinion, from your experience in studying compara- 
tive statistics, are we making an appropriate comparison of pricing in 
these two commodities? 

Mr. We tts. The cotton restrictions, Mr. McIntire, traces back to 
the mid-1920’s. Not only are we restricted from forecasting prices, 
but our crop and livestock estimate service has a specific restriction 
that none of the funds be used in the cotton. 

I think there is this difference in apples. This is a broad national 
market. There are quite a few subdivisions of apples which makes 
it very difficult to sometimes discuss in broad, overall fashion. 

As you point out, we don’t have price support. On the cotton 
situation in the last several years, if you know about what the loan 
is going to be, you are pretty well informed on the cotton price. 

Mr. McIntire. Particularly from the producer’s standpoint, you 
have the price for all practical purposes. 

Mr. We ts. Within a few cents. 

Mr. McIntire. I can understand, I think, because on the com- 
modity with which I am familiar there are times when we disagree 
with the Department’s estimate of what is going to happen to us. 

Mr. We.ts. I know that very well. 

Mr. McIntire. Oftentimes those discussions, those disagreements 
have led us to believe that we wish we had not been told in advance. 
Generally we have not quarreled when you have been predicting better 
prices, but we do not like the other information. 

Mr. We tts. That is correct. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. No questions. 

Mr. McMiuttavy. It is your opinion and the opinion of the Depart- 
ment that this service is rendering some benefit to the farmers, or I 
should say, to the apple farmer? 

Mr. We tus. We think it is rendering service to the farmers gener- 
ally, and we think there are some apple farmers that benefit. 
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We are well aware that most of the eastern apple associations feel 
very strongly in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aszirr. You say in answer to the chairman’s question that 
you think it is rendering service to the farmers generally. 

I assume we would want to know if it is rendering service to the 
producers of apples. 

Mr. We tts. On that one there, I am not in a position to say it is 
rendering service to this particular producer of apples. We try to 
run an economic analysis service. 

Our material goes to the extension workers in the land-grant col- 
leges, and the demand for it continues to increase from year to year. 
We don’t try to break it down by particular commodities, and I am 
well aware of this situation which developed with respect to apples 
in the 1953 season. I have not heard any complaints from them 
since then. 

Mr. Apsirr. Certainly if you are predicting the price of apples, 
you want to be predicting to the benefit of the producer of that 
commodity, would you not? 

Mr. WELLS. Yes. 

Mr. Axssirr. If you were not rendering a service to them, you would 
not want to continue doing it so that the Department of Agriculture 
would have something to do? 

Mr. Wetts. I agree with that. We recognize it ought to be done 
with caution. We recognize we ought to review this from time to 
time. 

I am objecting to the flat restriction because I think there are times 
and places when it may be worth while. 

Mr. Assirr. You are not willing to just predict the supply and 
demand and leave off the price? 

Mr. We ts. Well, we are quite willing to do so, if the Congress 
directs us to do so, but it is our own firm conviction within ourselves 
that you gain nothing by limiting the free discussion of this. 

In other words, certainly if we have any unfavorable statements to 
make and you recognize all we ever do is make favorable statements, 
it would lose any effect. 

If we never make any unfavorable statement I assure you that some- 
one else will, and quite often in a more exaggerated form in my opinion, 
than we do. 

Mr. Assirr. That is all. 

Mr. McMiuian. Would it materially disrupt ie service of the 
Department of Agriculture to delete apples from the list of items 
where prices are predicted. 

Mr. We tts. In terms of simply apples, not materially, I would say. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Wetts. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman? 

I would call the committee’s attention to the fact that the two bills 
before you apply not only to the Department, but to any employee of 
the United States Government. I would assume that they apply to 
members of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches equally. 

I would also call your attention to the fact. that there is a clause in 
the agricultural appropriation bill which has been carried for a number 
of years, which does not carry civil and criminal penalties, but which 
provides none of the funds appropriated shall be used for the fore- 
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casting of prices of cotton and that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee acceded to and the Senate yesterday passed that appropriation 
bill with the amendment adding our apples. 

What I am saying is that your two bills apply to any employee of 
the United States Government. The appropriation language applies 
only to funds going to the Department. 

Mr. Assirr. That bill, of course, just applies for 1 year, for the 
appropriation in that particular bill. 

Mr. We tts. That is correct. 

Mr. Assirr. But this would be a permanent legislation here? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes. 

What I think I am in effect saying is that concerning this type of 
legislation | think you might want to look at the question, whether you 
want it to apply to any employee of the United States Government. 

Frankly, as I read the bill, it would apply to the legislative branch 
as much as it would to me and the President of the United States, 
an think what you are interested in here is much more specific than 

at. 

Mr. McMiitan. Our next witness is Hon. Burr P. Harrison, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BURR P. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Harrison. My name is Burr Harrison, Member of the House 
from the Seventh District of Virginia. 

I want to say that I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for giving us this opportunity to be heard on 
this legislation which has been introduced by my colleague, Mr. 
Abbitt, and by my colleague, Mr. Jennings also, and myself. 

It is a great pleasure always to appear before this committee, not 
only on account of the members of the committee, but it is always 
a great honor and privilege for me to talk to your very charming 
clerk and this is more pleasure than to talk to the members of the 
committee, with due deference to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, one of these days somebody is going to introduce 
a bill in this Congress to cut down the activities and functions of 
one of these bureaus and they are going to come in in favor of it. 
When that happens, like Davy Crockett, we will put another crack 
in the Liberty Bell. 

Now, as I listened carefully to my distinguished friend here, the 
representative of the Department of Agriculture, he cannot really 
say much against this bill. : 

Instead of diagnosing his intentions, which is to defeat the bill, 
if we could diagnose his motive it would be a fear that somebody 
else is coming along, some other segment of agriculture, and ask to 
be let out. 

This bill does not interfere and we would not want to interfere with 
the publication of information as to the indicated size, the quality 
of the crop. It is when they get into the field of price predictions 
that we think they are rendering a public disservice. 

Now, we do not have to summon witnesses to prove that their 
market predictions are inaccurate. He himself says ““We guess right, 
and sometimes we guess wrong.” ‘‘Always,”’ he says, ‘“‘we are taking 
chances.” 
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_ Now, the producers of apples, and representing them and represent- 
ing the public, they think it is wrong to have the market, the con- 
ditions of the market affected by wild guesses as to what the price is 
going to be. 

That affects adversely the consumer on occasions; it also affects 
adversely on occasions the producer. 

We do not want to be taking chances in that field. 

It seems to me that it stands to reason that he cannot predict market 
prices. If you or I could predict market prices of any market, we 
would be millionaires. 

There are too many factors that come in after the guess. The Lord 
won’t give them the information necessary. 

Now, on the contention that this is done for the purpose of assist- 
ing the farmer, we have here, and I will be grateful to the committee 
if they will listen to them, every segment of the American apple 
industry. 

The National Apple Institute has a representative here. 

The Western New York Apple Growers Association, Virginia State 
Horticultural Society president is here; the Virginia State Apple Com- 
mission, by Speaker Moore of the House of Delegates of the State of 
Virginia, is here. 

The Appalachian Apple Service, representing the States of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, is here. 

The New York and New England Apple Institute has a letter here. 

There will also be a representative here from the American Farm 
Bureau and we will be grateful if you will hear from him. 

Now, as to the specific effect of these price predictions I would think 
the committee could probably get better information from the pro- 
ducers who are here than from me, although I would be happy to 
answer any questions you might want to ask me. 

Mr. McMixian. Will you tell the committee what percentage of 
the apples produced in the United States are grown in the State of 
Virginia? 

Mr. Harrison. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Warts. Are these predictions made prior to the market season? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, made at the time of harvest very frequently. 

Of course, it is nothing but a wild guess, but it has the force and 
prestige of the Government of the United States. When they predict 
that the prices are going down, the buyers use it to bear down on 
growers on the price at which they buy from them. 

When the predictions turn out to be wrong, the public does not 
benefit. The buyers bought the apples at the depressed price and 
they sell it on the advanced market to the public. 

The producer and the public between them get it in the neck. 

Mr. Warts. Do they make these publications daily, or how? 

Mr. Harrison. They make them in a publication they put out. 

Mr. Mixer. A monthly publication, the Fruit Situation. 

Mr. Warts. There is no objection to anybody announcing what 
they were sold for yesterday? 

Mr. Harrison. N o. Now he mentioned 53 in his testimony. Here 
is what he said: 


Early season prices about the same. 
He puts in headlines: 
But fall prices expected to be lower. 
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Now, that is when the producer had his choice of putting the fruit 
in storage or selling it without storage fee. He would have liked to 
have sold it then. That is what hit him in the face. 

It is a matter of historical interest that when fall came, instead of 
prices being lower, they were up. It went into the pockets of the 
middle man. 

Mr. McIntrre. What was the Department’s statement relative to 
the 1954 crop? 

Mr. Miuuer. They confined themselves to general statements on 
the size of the crop in 1954, which certainly was the part of wisdom, 
because after harvest started we were hit by several very unusual 
things, but not too extraordinary; three hurricanes, you remember, 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel, and very unseasonable harvesting weather 
which injured the maturity, the condition of the fruit. 

A good deal of it had to be marketed very quickly. Those two 
things upset the situation. They were not known, of course, before 
they actually happened during the harvest season. 

Any prediction made before that would have overlooked that 
entirely throughout and that happens all the time. 

Mr. McIntire. Did they not make a prediction in 1954? 

Mr. Mituer. None that I saw, no prediction of price levels, I do 
not believe. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Harrison, in connection with your comment 
relative to some of the unknowns which must be there, in relation to 
a prediction of price, I think you prefaced that remark with the 
statement, if I remember correctly, in which you wanted the informa- 
tion relative to supply. 

Mr. Harrison. As it exists at the moment. 

Mr. McIntire. You want no prediction of future supply as part 
of the statistical information from the industry? 

Mr. Harrison. We would certainly have no objection, we think 
it would be proper for them to say, which would be true, that the 
bloom south of a certain line has been destroyed by a freeze; that north 
of that line up to a certain point the bloom is very heavy and, there- 
fore, that would indicate whatever would indicate if the situation did 
not change. 

But when they go into prices 

Mr. McIntire. What 1 am coming at is: What is there so different 
between a prediction of supply and a prediction of price? They are 
both an evaluation of situations, are they not? Why accept a 
prediction of supply? ‘Those are unknowns. 

As you just indicated, nobody knew a hurricane was coming, so 
why predict a supply picture? 

Mr. Harrison. I think all they could safely predict is to state that 
the fruit on the trees as of this situation, or the bloom on the trees as 
of this time of the year, is thus and so. Then you and I can use our 
common sense and take our chances. 

Mr. McIntire. They do not make an estimate on the expected 
bushels of apples available? 

Mr. Harrison. I think they probably do. 

Mr. McIntire. That you do not object to? 

Mr. Harrison. I don’t think so, no. 

Mr. McIntire. For the same basic reasons that they do object to 
@ prediction on crops, those are just as unknown, are they not? 
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Mr. Harrison. I don’t know. I think it is a much safer thing to 
take what the Lord has provided now and say what will likely be the 
size of the crop in the case of no change, rather than to go into a man’s 
market, which depends on so many factors. 

The crop situation in Virginia might be very large and yet the 
situation over the country as a whole might nevertheless result in 
high prices. 

It could wipe out Washington State, for instance. 

Mr. McIntire. The farmer ought to know that. 

Mr. Harrison. I think it is a guess. 

Mr. McIntire. Even if it is an estimate of conditions the farmer 
ought to know the supply factor. 

Mr. Harrison. I would think so. 

Mr. McIntire. Even if it is a prediction of supply? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; we want to know all that can be predicted. 
Our contention is that prices cannot be accurately predicted. 

All experience bears that out. If it were possible we would go 
out and make ourselves very rich very quickly. 

Mr. Harrison. I might answer your point this way: Where do 
they get the information about the expected supply? They get it 
from the grower. But the grower does not predict the market. 
The supply factor is a factual thing. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it not also true that in predicting that supply 
on the basis of surveys among growers that it is generally accepted 
among the statisticians that you have to adjust that figure against 
the inclination of the grower to always underestimate what his 
supply is going to be because of the fact that it might help the price? 

Mr. Harrison. I would say no. Again he was talking about last 
year. 

To the average apple man the situation is always rotten. Every 
spring they have been frozen out completely and all summer long 
they can’t find boxes and then the hail hit them and then the price 
of labor is so high, and the market has gone all to pieces, and they 
cannot make a cent. 

About the 15th of March they raise Cain about the income taxes 
we put on them. 

Generally that is true, but last year it was just the other way 
around. They had an enormous crop, beautiful crop the Ist of 
September. ‘Then we bad a month of hot, dry summer weather, 
mid-August and July weather. That was followed by these hurri- 
canes which when they got through for once in history they were 
justified in their blues. 

Therefore, I would hate to predict anything about them except 
that normally they are going to complain. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Congressman Harrison. We are glad to 
have you with us. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Mr. McMituan. We will hear from Mr. John Lynn, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Lynn. Maybe we can do this together. I think perhaps this 
gentleman, Mr. Miller, has more factual information of more value 
to you. 
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In the interest of time, I would like to yield to this gentleman, and 
then I will simply file our statement and make a brief statement. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL R. MILLER, SECRETARY, APPALACHIAN 
APPLE SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Mituier. I am Carroll R. Miller, of the Appalachian Apple 
Service, Inc., an association of 1,374 applegrowers of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. Our office is at Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

We ask elimination of the broadcasting and publicizing of attempts 
to forecast future prices of apples by Government—specifically the 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Appalachian Apple Service’s board of directors has twice directed 
that the association work to end this price prophesying, because pre- 
dictions of future prices of a perishable fruit such as apples can be 
accurate only by chance. Too frequently such predictions are in- 
accurate, misleading, and injurious to growers, and such predictions 
do not benefit the public. 

No person nor group of persons can accurately foretell future prices 
of a perishable fruit such as apples. All experience has shown this. 
If accurate predictions were possible, experienced people in the apple 
industry would do it and become very rich very quickly. 

That, distinctly, has not happened. Accurate prophecy of future 
apple prices is even less possible for Government employees, working 
mainly at a distance and from statistics. 

This past season, apple prices have fluctuated rather violently, and 
most unexpectedly, because of things that happened after the harvest 
began—the hurricanes, Hazel, Edna, and Carol; freak weather in 
September—October, et cetera. 

Here is a clear-cut instance. The August 1953 issue of Fruit 
Situation, published and released by USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in the apple section on page 4 carried the heading: “Early 
Season Prices About the Same, But Fall Prices Expected To Be Lower.” 

The article read, in relevant part: 

Later in the summer as marketings become heavier, grower prices for apples 
generally probably will decline to levels somewhat under those of 1952. Moreover, 
prices next fall may not rise as sharply as * * * in the fall of 1952. 

The prediction was based largely on USDA’s estimate that the 
United States apple crop would be 10 million bushels larger than 
1952’s. 

Actually it turned out in the final analysis to be about a third of a 
million, or four-tenths of 1 percent larger than the 1952 crop. 

Now, this prediction was widely publicized in the press and over 
the air. Pronouncements on food by the Department of Agriculture 
are accepted as authoritative and accurate by the public generally; 
are used by newsmen and food editors as a source that cannot be 
questioned. 

The interpretations by the news people are usually more emphatic 
than USDA’s language, but this is a constant factor that must be 
recognized. 

Buyers of apples used that in dealing with our growers. At two 
meetings of growers which I attended, at Roanoke and Winchester, 
Va., growers protested the practice forcefully. 
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I stated that we would compile the season’s record, and with that 
record would attempt to get USDA to desist. 

There was a later drought, and other factors came. The record, 
compiled from the Department’s own records, showed that the 1953 
crop actually turned out to be only four-tenths of 1 percent larger 
than 1952’s—388,000 bushels larger than 1952’s 92,489,000—and that 
the price of apples sold in fresh channels averaged 9.6 percent higher 
than 1952’s, while prices for processing apples averaged 21 percent 
higher than in 1952. 

USDA’s prediction was grossly in error, partly due to an unfore- 
seeable drought; partly to other factors, some shifting and some 
unknown. 

We enlisted the aid of Virginia State Horticultural Society and the 
Farm Bureau and presented the record to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by letters and conferences. We have been unable to get any 
assurance at all that the prophesying will be discontinued for apple 
prices. 

On the contrary, the attitude of the Department is summed up, 
then and now, in the response of then Assistant Secretary John H. 
Davies—letter of March 12, 1954: 

It is a fact that * * * interpretative analyses which look to the future do 
sometimes go wrong. But surely the problem is how to improve such analyses 
and materials, rather than simply stopping the work. 

We say again that accurate prophecy of future prices of a perishable 
fruit such as apples is a demonstrated and self-evident impossibility. 
To predict inaccurately can be, and is, both harmful and foolish. 

We ask the committee and the Congress to convince the Department 
of Agriculture on that point, by passage of H. R. 5188, which simply 
adds ‘‘apples”’ to the similar prohibition against price forecasting for 
cotton. 

We quarrel with the Department only on this publication of their 
attempts to gaze into the future. We have no objection at all to their 
working among themselves in that vague field. We understand that 
interoffice projections of indicated prices are sometimes helpful in 
their work. 

In view of the actual results, we are somewhat skeptical, but we have 
no objection. 

What we do protest is publicizing these predictions, and the results 
in wrong information on the public and our buyers. 

We would further emphasize that we need, and appreciate, a great 
many of the Department of Agriculture’s services. Correct informa- 
tion is at the base of sound marketing. We want all the facts we can 
get, the crop reports, the market news service, the storage reports, 
and the various research projects. We use them constantly; want 
them continued, expanded, and made more accurate, particularly, 
may we interject, more accuracy with the cold-storage report on 
apples. But that is an aside. 

Our request to the committee is that governmental agencies be 
stopped from publicizing their attempts to peer into the unknowable 
future prices of apples. H. R. 5188 does this simply and effectively 
by adding apples to the present prohibition against publicizing pre- 
dictions of future prices of cotton. 

Mr. McMuttan. It is your opinion, then, that there is no human 
being who can accurately predict the prices of farm products? 
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Mr. Miter. I wish I knew how to do it. I would not have to 
worry about the security of my family from now on. That is my 
opinion, very strongly. 

Mr. Aspirr. Has the attempted prediction in the past hurt the 
apple producers? 

Mr. Miuumr. Yes, sir; it has. Mr. Jones has actual instances of 
that. I recited two cases where the growers in public meetings pro- 
tested indignantly over the injury that had come to them. 

Mr. Apsirtr. Your opinion is that the applegrowers are in favor of 
cutting out price predictions? 

Mr. Miiuer. Very much so. 

Mr. Assitr. That is all. 

Mr. McMiuttan. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. The gentleman’s testimony has dwelt substantially 
on the fact that there was a prediction of 10 million bushels increase. 
What was that figure? 

Mr. Miter, Ten million bushels. The department’s early esti- 
mate called for almost 103 million bushels for 1953, and the crop 
finally wound up in the final estimate 92.8 million. 

Mr. McIntire. Approximately four-tenths percent increase over 
the previous year and not 10 million bushels? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. Less than 400,000 bushels increase 
instead of 10 million bushels increase; yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Then the thing that is still bothermg me, Mr. 
Miller, I cannot differentiate between your objection to a comment as 
to price trends in the future and still the apparent endorsement of 
production estimates because you come back to a substantial error 
you might say, in the prediction on production estimates. 

Why are you not objecting to production estimates? 

Mr. Miter. The crop estimates are based on something that is on 
the tree. It is first the bloom, then the young apples. They are all 
on the tree. They get the composite estimate from the growers as 
to how many apples he has compared to last year, or the previous 
seasons. That is tangible; that is on the tree. 

Mr. McIntire. You just said they made a mistake of 10 million 
bushels. 

Mr. Miuter. If I had time I would like to say that there are a good 
many things that the Department should do better. If the Govern- 
ment is going to do them, they ought to do them well. There are a 
good many things that the Department does not do as well as we 
would like them to. 

They well know and tell you freely, I think, it boils down mostly 
to the lack of funds. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not do things as well as I like to. It is not 
because of lack of funds. It is because of a limitation on my ability. 
I think we are dealing with human beings and they are making their 
estimate out of figures which they are using. 

I still come back to the proposition that you are perfectly willing 
to have the Department estimate supplies even when they make a 
10-million-bushel mistake, but you do not want them to say anything 
about prices. 

Mr. Miter. I think, sir, that the bases are entirely different. As 
I say, in the apples, whether they are bud, bloom, half grown, or full 
grown, it is a tangible thing. Something that we know is there. The 
prices have no tangible basis. 
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Mr. McIntire. Are not the prices influenced by supplies? 

Mr. Mituer. They are influenced by a thousand things. 

Mr. McInrirz. I will grant you that, but is it not the major one, 
the supply? 

Mr. Miter. I read a talk by a professional statistician at the 
Washington State Horticultural Society convention which I thought 
would be worth reading because I said: 

That is a professional; that man is going to have something on what influences 
the apple market. 

He had nothing. 

There are so many factors. I mean he had a speech there that 
took up many things, but he had no actual knowledge of them 

It is a very complex thing and changes from year to year. 

Mr. Warts. One difference that I see in forecasting supply and 
price is that when you forecast the supply you are forecasting some- 
thing in the nature of the prospective size of the crop, but when you 
forecast the price you not only forecast the supply, but you are also 
forecasting demand; are you not? 

Mr. Mituer. I think that follows; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. That is all. 

Mr. McMiuuian. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we will file our statement for the record, 


and make comments. 

Mr. McMituan. Without objection your statement and comments 
will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FarM BureEAU FEDERATION CONCERNING FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE Price FORECASTING BY THE UNITED STaTEeES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE By JoHN C. Lynn, Leaistative DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation appreciates the opportunity to discuss with you the subject of fruit 
and vegetable price forecasting by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This is a matter that has been of interest to the Farm Bureau for some time. 

At the March 1955 meeting the AFBF fruit and vegetable advisory committee 
this matter was discussed very thoroughly. The group recommended that such 
action as was necessary be taken to have price forecasting on fruits and vegetables 
discontinued by USDA. The recommendation was approved by the AFBF board 
of directors on March 31, 1955. However, our remarks shall be confined to apple 
price forecasting since this is the specific commodity being considered by the sub- 
committee. 

We recognize that the forecasting of future prices of apples is at best a very 
difficult task. The United States apple crop is made up of a number of different 
areas comprising as many different marketing situations. It is impossible to 
generalize and say what the overall price situation will be. 

Because of the perishable nature of the crop, it is subject to weather and other 
hazards which may provide rather sudden price changes. For these reasons we 
feel that there is little to be gained by having the United States Department of 
Agriculture attempt periodically to forecast the price situation. 

We believe that growers should have the best possible estimates available on 
the size of the crop, both nationally and in their own area. Farm Bureau has 
supported improving the crop estimates. Growers also should have available the 
best information concerning other supply and demand factors. This includes 
such information as the size of competing fruit crops, packs, and carryover of 
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processed apple products, and availability of consumer income for apple purchases. 
Outlook information such as this is valuable, and should be made available. 
However, we do not see the necessity and value to growers of forecasts concerning 
future apply prices, regardles of whether they might be right or wrong. 

In referring to USDA apple price forecasting, we are specifically concerned 
about the statements on future apple prices published from time to time in The 
Fruit Situation and in the outlook material issued at the annual USDA outlook 
conference. These have been the areas where apple price forecasting has been of 
real concern. We would emphasize, however, that apple price discussions by 
USDA representatives in connection with possible section 32 purchases, expu.. 
programs and similar matters should in no way be curtailed. 

The Farm Bureau is for providing applegrowers with the latest and best informa- 
tion available on the apple situation. We do not believe that the forecasting of 
future prices of such a perishable commodity as applies is of any real value to 
applegrowers and urge this activity be discontinued as soon as possible. 


Mr. Lynn. First we would like to commend the Agricultural 
Marketing Service for the fine job they are doing in publishing 
statistics and information which we feel are very valuable to the 
farmers and we would be lost without it. 

Our recommendation with regard to this particular matter is not 
based on any prediction, be it right or wrong, that the Department 
has made, but it is based on a study that our advisory committee on 
fruits and vegetables have made. 

They have come to this conclusion: That by all means we should 
have the statistical information as it is now presented by the Depart- 
ment, based on the best information they can possibly obtain. 

What we are asking is that in the publication of this information, 
be it outlook material or otherwise, they stop short of predicting a 
price. 

In other words, we need all of the infurmation as to the cold-storage 
apples, the bloom, what the production is apt to be insofar as it is 
humanly possible to tell. But I think we can have all of that informa- 
tion and still avoid having the Department of Agriculture saying 
“Based on this information we predict a price.”’ 

Let the producer, based on this information, decide for himself 
what he thinks the price will be, be it either good or bad. 

Tt seemed to me if I was in the place of the Secretary of Agriculture 
I would much rather be in that position. 

We are dealing here this afternoon primarily with apples. We 
support this basic proposition of stopping short of predicting further 
prices in apples. 

At a later time we will perhaps have something to say with regard 
to the whole fruit and vegetable field because this is a problem in the 
whole fruit and vegetable field due to the perishability of the com- 
modity and a lot of other items that we will not go into this afternoon. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMituan. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntige. Is the Farm Bureau in favor of this bill being 
amended to apply to fruits and vegetables? 

*Mr. Lynn. We do not want to complicate this particular legislation. 

Mr. MclIntirgz, If this is right——— 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; we are firmly on record—— 

Mr. McIntire. You are in favor of amending it to apply on fruits 
and vegetables? 

Mr. Lynn. We are in favor of amending this to fruits and vege- 
tables, but we are not in favor of amending this particular bill to 
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have it apply if it in any way will delay or hold up this bill, and 
I think it would, Mr. McIntire, if we did. 

Maybe we ought to consider the other fruits and vegetables as a 
separate matter so that you will have adequate hearing from the 
vegetable producers. 

But we will support at the proper time similar amendments dealing 
with other fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. McMiian. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. No questions. 

Mr. McMituan. Mir. Dague. 

Mr. Dacusg. No questions. 

Mr. MeMruian. Thank you very much. 

At this time I would like to hear from Hon. Blackburn Moore. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to have Mr. Moore before our committee. Mr. 
Moore, for many years has served in the house of delegates of Virginia. 
He is completing his third term as speaker. I predict that come next 
January he will be the first man in many years to serve a fourth term 
as speaker of the house of delegates of Virginia. 

He is one of the most able men and a close personal friend of mine. 
I know he will bring us some information that will be of extreme 
value and help in trying to solve this problem. 

Mr. Harrison. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that he is my constitu- 
ent and not Mr. Abbitt’s. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Moore, it is an honor to have you appear 
before our committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BLACKBURN MOORE, WINCHESTER, VA. 


Mr. Moorn. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly honored that my two 
Congressmen who are here, at least do not hold me in disfavor. 

I do not want to take up much time of the committee, and I am 
not appearing here as a member of the legislature of Virginia, or 
speaker of the house. 

I am appearing as an apple grower. I happen to be chairman of 
the Virginia State Apple Commission and chairman of the board of 
the National Apple Institute. 

I think it might be well to point out in the beginning that you have 
quite a different situation and this may be repetitious, something that 
you know, but the number of apple trees in the United States was 
greater 25 years ago than it is today, and the production of apples 
was greater, although the population of this country has moved for- 
ward and the economic situation has moved forward. 

There may be and probably there are many factors that have to do 
with the reduction in the consumption of apples by the American 
ase At least the price predictions have not had an effect of 

olstering and expanding the apple industry. 


I do not say that their predictions are the thing that is responsible 
for ine reduction in the number of apple trees and the production of 
apples. 

The Department of Agriculture’s predictions as has been pointed 
out here, are given great weight. I mean their predictions on price 
have been given great weight whereas the prediction on price that is 
made by some individual is not given that weight. 
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In the first place, the prediction that is made by an individual] would 
not be carried by the press, radio, maybe television, the various 
journals and so forth. But when the Department of Agriculture says 
something, that is given great weight. 

Now, on tbe question of the production estimates, there in June the 
American growers of the United States met at some point and their 
representatives come in from all of the producing States and they try 
to make some determination as to the crop as they see it then. 

_ But in reporting that they do not use the term “estimate” or what 
is going to be produced; they speak of it as a “guesstimate.” The 
term “guesstimate’’ carries through there with it. 

That estimate was made in June; it was made last June and it was 
made before. The word “guesstimate”’ in there puts everybody on 
notice that this is not something that you would give great weight to, 
but you would get some idea as Congressman Harrison pointed out 
here, that for instance in some State half of the apples are frozen out 
or a third of the apples are frozen out as they see it, then, but you have 
to get pretty close to the harvest time before you will get nearly an 
accurate picture, but even then your estimates on production will 
not be wholly accurate. 

Now, as far as favoring or disfavoring the Department of Agri- 
culture’s making these estimates of production, we are not here at 
this time, nor do we have plans to come in here in connection with 
their estimates on production; we are not in here favoring their esti- 
mates or production or favoring that they continue that, or opposing it. 

The thing that we have before us is the one on prices. That is the 
one that we feel has at times been hurtful. We are not looking at this 
wholly and alone from the standpoint of the apple producers, because 
we do not want those price predictions made even though in some 
instances they might be helpful to us. 

We would much rather stand on our own and have this thing on a 
basis of the market developing as they will develop at the time they 
develop. 

As you know, much of the crop is sold and gets out of the growers’ 
hands at harvest time. Much of it is bought in the Appalachian area 
and that four-State area produces about a fourth of the United States 
production, and 50 percent of that goes into the processor’s hands at 
the harvest season. 

Now, if these price predictions are made ahead of time, they can 
have the effect, if they are too optimistic or too pessimistic, of giving 
a false picture, but with great weight back of that false picture simply 
because it is the United States Department of Agriculture that is 
making that prediction. 

If you had a commodity like corn or some crop that is produced 
annually, you do not have the capital investment that you do in these 
orchards. 

It takes us 10 years to grow these trees before we start getting crops 
off them. It does not take much upsetting of this and the growers 
cannot have a very long period of bad times without a material 
production in apple trees. 

Now, of course, to the extent that some of us stay in business. and 
others go out, you might say that helps you as individuals. But 
here we are today speaking not as individuals, but we are speaking 
for the apple industry. We think that the apple industry has to 
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stand on a sound basis, sound economic basis, if it is to stand and 
grow and expand. 

We are hoping that it will expand, but up to this point it has been 
contracting. 

I want to join in with what has been said by the others with the 
one reservation, that on the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
prediction of production. We do not want to take a position on that 
today, one way or the other, in this bill. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Moore, I appreciate very much your frank, 
forthright statement. I think you have covered the matter very 
fully and I have no questions. 

Mr. McMituan. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMiixian. Mr. Melntire. 

Mr. McIntire. No questions. 

Mr. McMriiian. We thank you very much and appreciate your 
coming down here to give us your opinion on this legislation. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMriiuan. Mr. Robert J. Rea, chairman of the legislative 
council, Virginia State Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we do not want to take up too 
much time of the committee in presenting this case. I would like to 
ask that the representative of the National Institute might be heard, 
and Mr. Jones, then possibly we can see if most of the testimony can 
be submitted then in statements. 

Mr. McMituian. Mr. Nold, we would like to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN NOLD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Notp. Mr. Chairman, I can be brief enough to remain standing. 

My name is Truman Nold, executive secretary of the National Apple 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

My organization is the national federation of the State organiza- 
tions of apple growers, some of whom are represented here today. 

I would like to concentrate for the sake of saving time if 1 may, on 
just a few key points here. 

First, let me try to make clear just what it is we are objecting to so 
that there won’t be any later confusion about what is intended to be 
prohibited and what is not. 

We object to the general publication by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of guesswork or opinions regarding future apple prices. 

We do not object to the collection, issuance, and discussion of facts, 
estimates, and descriptions about supply and demand conditions. We 
lean heavily on such reports and we are continuously asking for better 
and more information. 

We do not wish to withhold from anybody, members of our industry, 
of competing industries, or the consuming public, any information 
which has the basis to deserve the respect which should be attached to 
the Department of Agriculture report. 

Apples are not a bulk commodity. They do not have a bulk market. 
The Department simply is not equipped with the statistical basis for 
a price forecast valid enough to be given general publication on an 
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apple crop yet to be harvested even if such a generalized forecast were 
useful to anybody. 

Let me simply name the greatest lack so far as the Department’s 
equipment in that respect is concerned, quite aside from the nature 
of our commodity and its market. , That lack is in the absence of any 
usable record of prices received by growers for preceding crops. 

The Department’s report of prices received by growers as of now 
and over the years are nothing more than averages of a jumble, 
impossible to define. 

he reports are for apples as sold, however sold, whether loose 
apples for vinegar for 50 cents a bushel, or for the handsomest cream 
of the crop around which the grower has put $2 worth of hand labor 
and expensive packaging materials. There is no segragation of that 
information. 

Whenever a reliable figure of on-tree returns, to get to some uniform 
basis, is required, it has been necessary to go out and make special 
studies and get it. 

We think the Department’s efforts in the whole matter would be 
better directed to improvement of its price reporting. 

A record of prices received, and reported on a sound basis, would 
permit anyone looking at the record to know what the figures stand 
for and thus be able to make use of them and that goes for growers 
themselves in seeking guidance and for their own marketing policies 
with their own crops. 

Mr. McMiuuan. If I understand you correctly, it is the opinion of 
your organization that the Department of Agriculture should continue 
to gather these statistics and all the information possible on the 
production of apples? 

Mr. No.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiuuan. And let the individual farmer decide on the pre- 
diction of prices? 

Mr. Noup. We feel it is essential to know what the size of the up- 
coming crop is as that information can be reported. 

We rely on the Department of Agriculture to do the best job it 
can. It has been doing an improving job. We ourselves issue the 

“‘cuesstimate” that Mr. Moore referred to. 

Another organization in the industry, the International Apple Asso- 
ciation, does likewise, but as Mr. Miller says, you have a tangible 
start. And then as conditions of weather affect the upward or down- 
ward trend that is reported currently so that a man on his own 
orchard, realizing that the overall supply of apples has a bearing on 
his marketing problem, can be aware of those facts and make his own 
plans accordingly. 

But on the marketing end we do not have a bulk commodity. 
We have 10 major commercial varieties, Delicious, McIntosh, Wine- 
saps, Rome Beauties, and so on, serving different purposes. 

It is a heterogeneous market. We have them located all across the 
country. We spread them over a 9- or 10-month season of the year. 
Every month, every week, and every day that market is affected 
not only by the supplies we put in the market in volume, in quality, 
the conditions and their assortment, by varieties, but it is also affected 
by all of the other competing fruits and vegetables that are on that 
market at the same time and in the same place. 
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A man in the business of selling his crop of apples has many, 
many things to weigh day to day and week to week. It is the best 
he can do to make a wise decision. 

Now, when somebody sits with only an aggregate crop figure, a 
national crop broken by States, not.a breakdown ahead of the season 
by varieties, and then looks at a generalized index of demand and 
out of those two facts, lacking a price record for preceding years on 
apples that means anything, out of just that attempts to prognosticate 
a level of apple prices, he is not engaging in economic analysis; he is 
engaging in sheer guesswork and that we oppose. 

Mr. McMruuan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I have a question or two. 

Now, you were mentioning the “guesstimate’”’ that your organiza- 
tion provides. Do these other organizations of apple interests provide 
similar ‘‘guesstimates”’ to their members, producers, in their respective 
territories? 

Mr. Noup. There are two industry estimates on crop. The one I 
referred to, and the other put out by the International Apple Associa- 
tion. They vary somewhat in the type of information that they 
endeavor to supply. 

In the case of ours, we are able to put together the information 
supplied directly by growers, county by county and collected by 
States, and State reports put together in a national] one as a general 
indication which is highly useful to individual growers in making their 
seasonal plans. 

Mr. McIntire. In those reports do you make any predictions as 
to price trends? 

Mr. Notp. No, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I inquire, you were stating what your pri- 
mary objective was in this legislation. Within your apple industry 
and its relationship with the Extension Service, do you have outloo 
meetings as to the outlook for the apple industry? 

Mr. Noxp. The apple industry by counties, by States, and at 
least once a year by a national meeting, engage in discussions which 
I presume you could call outlook discussion. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to the Extension Service? 

I am more familiar with how it is done in the main, but thev have 
economic outlook meetings, in which our extension agents participate 
io the discussion of the statistics that are available and draw from that 
what some of the outlook situations are? 

Mr. Noxp. Yes. 

Mr. McIntrre. Do you have those in the apple industry? 

Mr. Notp. Yes, sir; dealing with the factors that are going to bear 
upon the growers’ individual situation as to marketing day by day; 
week by week, through the long months of the whole season. 

But any man who there attempted to cite on his own authority or 
upon the Department of Agriculture’s authority that the market was 
going to be high or low, as such, would bring some smiles. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it your understanding of the purpose of this 
legislation that no county agent in apple producing areas may go into 
a growers meeting and make any comment as to what the future price 
level might be in the apple industry among those growers? 

Mr. No tp. It is not my understanding that this legislation seeks to 
prohibit that. 
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Mr. McIntire. Well, to raise the point, it is Mr. Wells’ contention 
that this legislation would do just that. 

Mr. Noxp. I noticed that, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Might I interrupt there? 

Here is what the legislation provides. That amends this section: 

Inclusion in any governmental report, bulletin, or other such publication here- 
after issued or published of any prediction with respect to cotton prices is pro- 
hibited. 

It only affects governmental reports, bulletins, or other such publi- 
cation. That is found in title 114, page 1399. That is the law we are 
amending. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be interpreted that a letter issued by the 
county agent is a Government report? 

Mr. Assirt. I would not understand so. My understanding is it 
would have to be in an official report or bulletin issued by a Govern- 
ment agent. 

Mr. McIntire. You do not consider an Extension agent a Govern- 
ment agent? 

Mr. Assit. I do not think it is a Government repori 

Mr. Nop. I thank you for bringing it up, sir, becuuse it is a key 
point in this discussion. I may say I regretted to hear the previous 
testimony which, it seemed to me, put a much wider construction on 
what is intended here than what we really intended. I+ is regrettable, 
in a very large sense, that it is necessary to bring a matter of this kind 
to the Chitteraie for action at all. But it has become the only recourse. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Notp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Harrison. We have just one more witness. This will be 
very brief, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF E. M. JONES, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
E. M. Jones, from Washington, Rappahannock, Va. I am president 
of the Virginia State Horticultural Society. It is an organization 
that represents about 900 members in the State of Virginia. 

This matter of the predictions of price interfering with marketing of 
apples first came to our attention as you heard several times, in 1953. 
We have sectional organizations of apple growers in Virginia and the 
Roanoke-Botetourt growers brought this fact to our attention. 

They have a number of roadside stands in that area where they 
offer apples for sale and the Roanoke Times, which is the major 
circulating newspaper in that area, published an extract from the 
prediction made by the Department of Agriculture in which apple 
prices were predicted to be lower. 

Some of the apple customers went out to the roadside stand and 
priced apples and they found out that they were a little bit higher, 
maybe, or just as high as the year before. 

They immediately went into their pocket and pulled out this news- 
paper clipping: 

The Department of Agriculture says apple prices are going to be lower. I am 
not going to buy any of your apples. 
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They went back home without apples. 

There is another section in Virginia. It is one of the 2 or 3 
sections in which the number of trees has increased in the last several 
years, the Carroll-Patrick section. Down in that section there are 
very few packinghouses. The nearest cold storage, I believe, is 
Roanoke, which is some 80 miles away. 

Those people down there largely rely on truckers to more their 
apples. When they come in with information such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture puts out, apple prices are going to be lower, and 
find out that they are not lower, that they were as much as or more 
than they were the year before, that leavesthose men pretty well 
stranded. 

They have no processing plants in the area to speak of, no means 
to pack their apples, no storage near enough, and they either have to 
cut the price or lose their apples. 

Those two illustrations are all that I care to bring before the com- 
mittee unless there are some questions. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you. We are glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Assirt. I think they have one other witness who will be very 
brief, as I understand. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE M. PUTNAM, DIRECTOR, WESTERN 
NEW YORK APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Purnam. I am Horace Putnam of Lyons, N. Y., director of 
the Western New York Apple Growers Association. 

The things I have in my brief have already been told to you. In 
my second paragraph here we refer to the fact that we have no objec- 
tion to the statistics brought out by the Agriculture Department. 

I would like to go further and say that we are anxious to get all 
of the information that we can get from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, from our own State and National organizations, from publica- 
tions or in any other way, that we can get information which will 
assist us in arriving at a true value of what we have to sell. 

The thing that we object to is that when we go out to sell, if we 
are faced with a wrong prediction by the Department of Agriculture 
on lower prices, that is an insurmountable obstacle as far as | am 
concerned as a fruitgrower. 

I have several copies of this that I will file. 

Unless there are questions I thank you for your attention. 

(The formal statement of Mr. Putnam is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Horace M. Putnam, Lyons, N. Y., A DrrEcTOR OF THE WESTERN 
New York Appteé GrRoweERS ASSOCIATION 


I am Horace M. Putnam of Lyons, N. Y., a fruitgrower with orchards in Wayne 
County, N. Y., the leading apple-producing county of the State. Western New 
York is one of the oldest and largest apple areas of the United States and annually 
produces from 7 to 10 million busbels of apples. I am appearing before this 
committee as a director of the Western New York Apple Growers Association 
which represents approximately 800 commercial applegrowers who produce about 
70 percent of the apples grown in western and central New York. 

Growers in our area have been much disturbed for years by the practice of the 
United States Department of Agriculture of predicting and publishing predictions 
of future prices of apples. We do believe that the United States Department of 
Agriculture performs a very real service to growers in publishing crop estimates, 
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cold-storage reports and other factual information that bears on the marketing 
of the apple crop. We feel that while the accuracy of these estimates and reports 
can and should be improved that the assembling of such factual information is 
constructive and a proper function of the Department of Agriculture. 

We are strongly opposed, however, to the forecasting of future prices of apples 
by a Government agency. Severe windstorms, droughts, and hailstorms are not 
uncommon in apple areas. ‘These and other weather factors can change a market 
outlook overnight. Forecasting the future is a hazardous occupation at best. 
In the case of crops such as apples which are subject to the influence of weather, 
it is doubly so. et price forecasts released by the United States Department of 
Agriculture are accepted by the press and by the public as authoritative. As a 
result, we believe that forecasting future prices of apples is misleading, serves no 
useful purpose, and when inaccurate can be extremely injurious to the growers 
involved in the production of the crop. 

The 1953 season is the most recent illustration of the hazards of predicting 
apple prices. The Fruit Situation, a publication of the Bureau of Agricultural 

economies, USDA, which was released on August 26, 1953, predicted that while 

early season prices had been about the same as in 1952 that fall prices would be 
lower. Actually, priees for both processing and fresh market apples averaged 
substantially higher in western and central New York in the fall of 1953 than they 
had in the fall of 1952. It is our understanding that such was the case in other 
major producing areas also. 

m March 19, 1954, our board of directors discussed this situation and went on 
record unanimously in opposition to the publication of price predictions by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. At that time, we joined with growers in 
other apple States in urging the Department of Agriculture to discontinue such 
predictions. At that time we emphasized the fact that we believed the assembling 
and publishing of factors which influence the marketing of the apple crop was a 
valuable service performed by the Department. We also gave our reasons for 
believing that price predictions, with a crop such as apples, serve no useful purpose 
and are damaging to producers when they are incorrect. 

Again on February 26, 1955, the board of directors of our organization reviewed 
the situation and went on record unanimously in opposition to apple price predic- 
tions by the United States Department of Agriculture. We are in favor of H. R. 
5188 and respectfully urge that it receive favorable consideration. 


Mr. McMittuan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dacter. I wanted to ask Mr. Miller: Your Appalachian Asso- 
ciation includes Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Miter. Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the two Virginias. 

Mr. Daeue. How far in Pennsylvania do you go? 

Mr. Miuuer. Up to the New York State line, Adams, Franklin, 
Lehigh. 

Mr. McMuttan. Does anyone have a statement he would like to 
submit? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Har- 
rison? 

If I recall correctly, in your comment there you made reference to 
a statement by the New York and New England Apple Institute. 
I was interested if there was not one to be put in. I have one. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, I have a copy of it here. We want to put 
that in the record. If you have one, sir, would you put it in? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to insert in the record a communication I have from the executive 
president, Mr. John Chandler, of the New York & New England 
Apple Institute, Inc., which states therein support of this legislation. 

This letter is addressed to me under date of April 22. 

Mr. McMituan. Without objection, the letter will be included in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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New York & New ENGuAND AppLe Institut, INc., 
Sterling Junction, Mass., April 22, 1956. 


Congressman Currrorp G. McINTIRE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Curr: Many thanks for your letter of April 15. 

I am glad that Rocky Berry brought your attention to the dangers inherent in 
the Department of Agriculture’s statisticians trying to forecast future apple prices. 

We appreciate crop forecastings based on statistics but when it comes to prices 
there are too many imponderables. Also, when they make a prediction of lower 
prices, whether or not the market behaves that way, our buyers use USDA 
statistics to beat down our prices. 

We all, the Department as well as the apple industry, would be on safer grounds 
if no mention of future prices were ever made. 

Probably the worst boner from USDA was in 1953 when the prediction was 
made that the 1953 crop was smaller and furthermore that the prices would be 
lower. This statement was eagerly pounced upon by the press, and we felt was 
used against us by those who buy our apples. 

So if it would be possible for you to back up Congressman Harrison on H. R. 
5188, the members of the New York and New England Apple Institute will be 
most grateful. We advertise apples to the best of our ability but feel handi- 
capped when working against the official guess which obviously cannot always 
be accurate. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN CHANDLER, 
Precutive Vice President. 


Mr. McMiuttan. Are there any further statements anyone has? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we thank you for the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. McMiian. If that is all, the committee will go into executive 
session. 

(Thereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee proceeded into executive 


session. ) 


x 








